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or nineteen, devoted themselves to the special studies of
their calling. The most illustrious English jurists have been
men who have never opened a law book till after the close
of a distinguished academical career; nor is there any rea-
son to believe that they would have been greater lawyers if
they had passed in drawing pleas and conveyances the time
which they gave to Thucydides, to Cicero, and to Newton.
The duties of a Civil Servant of the East India Company are
of so high a nature that in his case it is peculiarly desirable that
an excellent general education, such as may enlarge and
strengthen his understanding, should precede the special
education which must qualify him to despatch the business
of his cutcherry."
The first two principles laid down by the commis-
sion were, therefore, that the competitive examination
should be such as to require a very high degree of
general education, but that it should not be such
as to require any special or technical study of India.
In order to carry out these two principles the
report recommended that the examination should not
extend to those branches of knowledge which are
useful to a servant of the East India Company, but
useless, or almost useless, to a person whose life is to
be passed in Europe; but should be confined to those
branches of knowledge to which it is desirable that
English gentlemen who mean to remain at home
should pay some attention. With this object they
recommended that the examination should cover all
those subjects, and those alone, which were habitually
studied at the Universities in the United Kingdom; and
in order not to give preference to any one University,